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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 


“*BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”- Cowper, 
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HIRAM HARDHEAD AGAIN. 


1776 them, but there was little danger to be apprehended 

: from flight or pursuit. The militia retired but a 
short distance, the regulars turned and marched on 
initia, tiie. tee Weak, to Concord; yet here the real difficulties of the 


; Quaker company began. 
“C)NWARD, dear friends!” cried Jacob, ashesaw | Through every lane and bye-way, along the public 


the provincials retreating towards the Bed- | road and across the fields, men on foot and on horse- 

ford road ; ‘onward, or the flying and the pursuers | back came pouring to the scene of action with a haste 
will be both upon us!” that stayed for no hindrance and brooked no delay. 
On they rode, as quickly as good horses could bear | The Bedford road was rough and narrow in those 
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days; but with many a stoppage and many a turning 
aside the travellers pushed on, reached the litie 
town, and found rest at its single inn. All sorts of 
rumours followed them there ; some said that General 
Gage had sent out large reinforcements to his expe- 
dition, and the regulars were wasting the country 
with fire and sword; others said there was sharp 
fighting at Concord and Lexington; but late in the 
evening it was ascertained that the expedition, rein- 
forcements and all, had been driven back to Boston, 
and that the provincials were assembling to besiege 
the town and prevent Gage and the four thousand 
men under his command from taking vengeance on 
the surrounding country, as it was believed they 
would. 

All that night the hoofs of horses and the tramp of 
hurrying feet were heard throughout the land. Men 
to whom the news was brought, in the midst of their 
farm-work on the hills of New Hampshire or the 

valleys of Connecticut, unyoked their teams from 
plough and wagon and rode post to lend a hand to 
the good cause under the walls of Boston. The next 
day dawned through heavy and threatening clouds. 
April weather can change as quickly in the new as in 
the old England, but on the travellers went, being 
anxious to get out of the disturbed districts. 

They had gone out of their course by taking the 
Bedford road, and to recover it were obliged to tra- 
verse wild and broken bye-ways, where their progress 
met with more serious interruptions than in the pre- 
ceeding day. Now it was a troop of Minute Men 
from some of the western towns that dashed through 
and parted the company; then it was a corps of 
mounted militia in full gallop, from whom they had 
to scatter away and take refuge on either side. To 
add to their perils, a blinding storm of hail burst on 
them when climbing a steep and wooded hill, and in 
the midst of it a body of Green Mountain Boys, on 
half-wild horses, with Hiram Hardhead in their van, 
mounted on a steed as lean and crazy as himself, and 
prophesying with all his might, came down like a 
whirlwind. There was no chance for the travellers 
but to fly out of their way as best they could: 
probally none of them ever knew exactly how they 
accomplished it, for these thimgs are instinctively 
done. But when the rush and the storm were past 
sufficiently for them to see and think, a part of the 
company, consisting of Jacob, with Hannah Arm- 
strong behind him, Constance, and Philip, found 
themselves together at the opening of a narrow glade 
at some distance from the path they had left. 

The path was quickly regained, but they looked 
round in vain for the rest of the company. ‘No 
doubt they have gone forward, expecting us to follow, 
and are hidden from our sight by yonder tall trees; ” 
and Jacob pointed to a thick clump that almost barred 
the way: ‘‘let us make haste to overtake them. I 
would not willingly be parted from friend Caleb, for 
he knows the country much better than I do.” 

They did make haste, and passed the clump of trees, 
\but could see nothing of their friends. Another 
\fierce hailstorm obliged them to take refuge in the 

nearest shade, and when it was over they passed on 
again, every one of the four believing that path to 
be the very same which Caleb had chosen when the 
rush of armed men made it expedient to quit the 
public road. Their progress was impeded by nothing 
of the kind now ; there was nosound of voice or step, 
no human figure to be seen on the wild hill-side, 
which they continued to climb. The hailstorms had 





given place to heavy and constant rain; the shades of 
evening were falling fast when they reached the end 
of the bye-path; but instead of the public road to 
which Caleb said it would lead them, there opened 
before them two ways, more rough and wild than 
that they had traversed, the one on the right hand 
leading up to still higher ground, and the other on 
the left descending to a deep valley, overgrown with 
shrubs and brushwood. 

‘‘T fear we have lost our way; the Lord direct 
us!” said Jacob ; but as he spoke they heard a sound 
like a din of mingled voices. There was a company 
of some kind coming down the right-hand path ; but 
in a minute or two Constance and Philip, who were 
a little in advance, discovered that the said company 
consisted of their old acquaintance, Vanderslock, the 
Dutch lumberman, mounted on his shaggy horse, 
with his Frau behind him, clasping her loving lord 
round the waist with both arms, and scolding in 
sound Dutch at the top of her shrill voice; while a 
silent, unconcerned-looking man, who might havo 
been a lumberer too, rode side by side with them on 
an equally shaggy creature, which also carricd a 
wicker-basket, with a couple of axes ticd to its 
handles. The Dutch lady ceased as she caught sight 
of the party ; and Constance lost no time in saluting 
her old friend of the Holyoke Woods, and inquiring 
if he could tell them the way to Harmony, a Quaker 
village, where Jacob intended to rest for the night, 
and expected to meet the wagons. 

‘‘Oh, Miss Telamere,”’ cried the Dutchman, “ you 
are all misconducted; you are all stray sheeps; 
Harmony is laid miles’—here he made a gesture 
demonstrative of distance, but in doing so, somehow 
displaced the straw-pad which served his fair partner 
for a pillion. Down she went, with a shriek that 
made the woodlands ring; and down went he, for 
the lady never lost her hold on his waist, and, both 
being of the short and solid build, rolled a consider- 
able way down the turfy slope, while the docile, 
intelligent horse stood still on the spot where thcy 
left it till the wedded pair scrambled up again, 
nothing the worse but for mud, and commenced a 
grand matrimonial squabble in their native tonguc. 

By this time Jacob had addressed a similar in- 
quiry to the unconcerned-looking man, who rode on 
with a composed manner worthy of his appearance, 
and answered in the same fashion, ‘‘ Well, I gucss 
youre many a mile out of the right track for 
Harmony.” 

‘‘So much the worse for us, friend; and canst 
thou direct us to any place where we could find 
shelter fur the night; the horses are spent, and 
the women are both wet and weary,” said Jacob. 

**T expect there’s no place of the kind nearer 
than my own location,” and the lumberer pointed 
down the wild valley. ‘If you all come along, I 
promise you shelter and share of the victuals I have 
got.” . 

‘**T thankfully accept thy offer, friend, and will pay 
whatever thou mayest justly ask,” said Jacob. 

‘No, no,”’ cried the lumberer; “I wants no 
thanks, and I'll have no payment. I’m a woodsman, 
and never take nothin’ from travellers;”’ and he lel 
the way down the steep path on the left hand, 
followed by the whole party, with the remounted 
Vanderslocks carrying on their contest in the rear. 

“Dost thou live here, friend?” inquired tio 
Quaker, as they made their way through the thick 
underwood. 
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“T guess I do, when I’m at home. Old Canoe 
Jett me his block-house, which you'll see this minute. 
T don’t know what his real name was, but he built 
the house himself, to keep the valley and the trout 


stream he had bought from the Indians clear of | 


squatters, and lived in it fifty years and more. He 
was a good friend to me, I can tell you, when I 
sloped away from Ambhurst’s army, having got 
enough of the soldiering business; and a good house 
he left me; but one gets tired at times o’ liviw’ 
by himself among the trees and the wild crature, so 
sometimes I lumbers and sometimes I peddies. They 
know me a good ways round about. My name’s 
Green Crossland, but they mostly calls me Green- 
land—so may you, if you like, I never takes it amiss. 
I went up last fall to the Holyoke Hills to help 
Vanderslock there in the lumberin’ line. They’re 
honest folks, him and his frau, though she does scold 
abit. It’s my opinion every woman follows that 
trade. I would have stopped up there, and so would 
Vanderslock, but there’s such a mighty raising 
of militia by a young crackskull—Arcidale ’s his 
name, I think—and people that won’t sarve gets 
called enemies to their country,—that we sloped, to 
be at peace here for a bit. Aint that a nice location ?” 
continued Greenland, as he drew up in front of a 
habitation placed in the narrowest part of the valley, 
which was there a mere pass, and just leaving room 
for a beautiful stream on the one side and a grassy 
path on the other. It was a regular block-house of the 
old colonial times, square and low. The walls were 
of logs and the roof was of shingles; both were 
moss-grown, but weather-tight and substantial, and 
round the house, at a sufficient distance to enclose 
ground enough for a good garden, ran a strong fence 
made of the trunks of trees firmly wedged together, 
with one narrow but massive gate, which its owner 
said would keep out bears or Indians till the man got 
his rifle loaded. 

The gate was securely locked, but Greenland had 
the key in his pocket, and opened it before his guests. 
The ground within was covered with young corn, a 
wild crop, he said, that grew from the droppings of 
last fall. Water from the stream was ingeniously 
introduced by a wooden pipe passing through 
the fence, but not to be seen on the outside, 
for the block-house had becn expected to stand 
sieges in its time. Thus there was some provender 
for the horses. Jacob, Philip, and the Vanderslocks 
exerted themselves to get supplies for the tired and 
hungry creatures, and put them up as best they could 
in the only outbuilding that existed there—a shed 
behind the house. 

‘‘T takes them indoors when there’s few on them 
in the winter time; but that aint the case now, and 
I never does the like before ladies; not that they 
came often to Block-house Hollow—that’s the name 
©’ this place ; you’re the first I’ve seen in it for five 
years passed last Candlemas,” said Greenland, as he 
conducted Constance and Hannah into his mansion, 
of which the woodsman was not a little proud. It 
consisted of one large room with a well-made earthen 
floor, a hearth paved with tiles, a wide chimney, and 
two very small windows. There was a loft above, 
accessible by a rough step-ladder, a very good place, 
the master said, to keep bits o’ stores in, and fire out 
of on Indians that might want to burn the house; 
but the high place of his pride was a small room 
opening from the large one, which Greenland called 
his private parlour. He showed them the treasures 
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laid up there ; they consisted of a chest of drawers with, 
an old family Bible on the top: “It was the only 
thing saved,” he said, “‘ when the French Iroquois 
burned our village—New Canaan, they called it, on 
the borders of Maite; my father and mother’s 
wedding-day and our seven birthdays is entered in 
it. There was not a livin’ soul of the family left 


| but myself, for I happened to be with Amhurst’s 


army at the time.” Lesides the drawers and the 
Libie, there was a rocking-chair that had been occu- 
pied by his grandmother. The one small window 
was draped with a French officer’s cloak, all garnished 
with gold lace, which Greenland had obtained some- 
how before he “sloped” out of military life. A pair of 
silver-mounted pistols similarly come by, and a china 
teapot, ornamented a small mahogany table in one 
corner; and in the other, as his crowning triumph, 
he showed them a real bedstead made of native oak 
by the hands of old Canoe. ‘ Thore,” said he; 
“you may sleep like queens; lock, ’tis a good straw 
mattress, a nice bolster of goose feathers, mind, and 
two red blankets; I never slept in it myself, bein" 
better accustomed to dry grass beside the kitchen 
fire; but just see this,’ and he took from one of the 
drawers, and unfolded for their admiration, a patch- 
work quilt of many-coloured stuffs, cut in various 
shapes and artistically sewn together. ‘It took 
five aunts of mine to make that quilt ; they were all 
single when they began it, but the last of them got 
married before it was finished; there was no old 
maids in the country then, you see. Now, ladies, 
that’s all the fine things I have to show you; I had 
a Sunday suit of store clothes in them drawers once, 
but Tubal Cain Jenkens, down in Deluge Town, 
borrowed them to get married in, and next mornin’, 
before he was up, his brother Noah got them on, 
started off to see his friends in New York, and hasn’t 
been heard of since. Come along, till I see about 
gettin’ something for the supper.” 

Greenland’s kitchen, or family room, was not over- 
furnished. It contained a deal table, a settee hewn 
out of the trunk of an oak, some square logs which 
might be sat upon or burned as occasion required, a 
pile of dry grass in one of the chimney-corners, and 
a heap of firewood in the other. The louschold 
utensils were equally primitive; an iron pot and a 
rude spit, an old gridiron, and two rusty kuives, a 
few wooden plates and a dish, a pewter tankard and 
two drinking horns, all arranged on one shelf, were 
the entire supply, and Greenland said ‘‘ few woods- 
men had such a lot o’ things to set before folks.” 
He went up to his store in the loft, and brought 
down a bag of hard biscuits, a quantity of venison 
and trout cured by the smoke of green wood, and 
warranted to keep for years, a large wooden bottle of 
cider, and a dish of wild honeycombs in fine preser- 
vation, at the same time informing them that he had 
corn to boil and flour to bake up there. Tannah found 
a birch broom behind the door, and with it made the 
floor and hearth clean, then kindled a fire, and 
spread the table, Constance assisting, while the 
master of the house went out to help the men. And 
when at last their ostler work was done, and they all 
sat round the uncovered board, where Hannah said the 
grace and distributed the fare exactly as she used to 
do in the parlour at the Elms, there was not a more 
thankful or cheerful company in the province that 
evening. 

“Ah,” said Greenland, laying down the Dbis- 
cult on which he had been making mighty way, 
P2 
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and casting an admiring glance at the Quakeress, 
‘‘it’s true what my father used to say, ‘No man has 
got a home except there’s a woman in it.’ Here we 
are all set and sarved like princes. I never saw such 
a fire as that on the block-house hearth before. 
What a poor comfusticated lot we would have 
been, if you and the young lady had not come here, 
mistress.”’ 

‘‘Thou art right, friend,” said Jacob; ‘“ the Lord 
himself saw that it was not good for man to be alone, 
even in Eden; and for mine own part, I have never 
seen a bachelor whose life was to be admired either 
at home or abroad.” 

The prudent Quakeress said nothing, but Con- 
stance, having some skill in such matters, tock note 
that Greenland ever after paid her particular atten- 
tions, and took frequent occasion to let her under- 
stand how well he could provide for a wife. 

They talked over the strange news of the day— 
what the travellers had seen at Lexington and heard 
at Bedford. How little the events which so mightily 
moved the land, and called forth its men, young and 
old to arms, told on the quiet spirits seated by that 
block-house fire, differing in experience, education, 
and everything, except the love of peace and the 
horror of war. 

“Friend Crossland,” said Jacob, at last, ‘my 
company and I have had a long day’s travel, and 
would fain retire to rest.” 

“Well,” said Greenland, “ there’s a nice bed for 
the ladies in my parlour, plenty of dry grass for us 
men folks to sleep on here beside the fire, and my 
friends, the Vanderslocks, will have a good shske- 
down behind the wood, yonder; it’s a real warm 
corner.” 


‘Well arranged, friend Crossland ; if thou hast no 
objection, the impression is on my mind to pray with 
thee and thy friends before we all go to sleep, which 
is, indeed, our emblem of going from this life; or 
wilt thou pray with us thyself?” said Jacob. 

“To tell you the truth, Mr. Quaker, I’m a poor 


hand in the religion line. My father was a 
Cameronian, and kept us well posted up in the 
Catechism and the Confession, but between sol- 
dierin’ and slopin’, pedlin’ and lumberin’, they have 
clean slipped out o’ my mind; only I does my best 
endeavour to fear the Lord an’ keep a grip o’ the 
Commandments. Give us a bit of a prayer yourself ; 
there’ll be none on us the worse for it,’ said Green- 
land. 

Thus invited, Jacob officiated as the woodman’s 
chaplain. Afterwards Greenland went out to sce 
that all was safe and bar his gate. ‘I never locks 
it when I’m at home; locks may go wrong with a 
man, but bars can’t,” he said; and ‘on his return he 
brought his guests the gratifying intelligence that 
the rain was over, and the clear sky promised fine 
weather for the coming day. In a short time the 
company were disposed of according to their host’s 
arrangement, and sleep soon fell upon the tired 
travellers. The bed assigned to Constance and 
Hannah in Greenland’s private parlour was singu- 
larly comfortable and well kept for a woodsman’s 
cabin. ‘The one window of the room was close upon 
it; and both dropped asleep, lulled by the murmur of 
the stream that flowed past that side of the block- 
house. It was a long, sound slumber, earned by a 
day of travel in the wilds. But they were roused 
from it when the day was creeping in by a sound 
which Constance had never heard before and never 





afterwards forgot—a prolonged, shrill, unzarthly 
yell—loud, as if uttered by a legion of evil spirits ; 
and Hannah, as she sprang out of bed, exclaimed, 
‘May the Lord have mercy upon us; it is the Indian 
war-whoop!” 


NOTES FROM A DIARY OF THE LAST 
CENTURY. 

The following notes are from the diary of an Irish 
gentleman, preserved as a family relic for more than 
a century. They were evidently written for the 
perusal of friends, and describe a visit which he made 
to this country for the purpose of purchasing a com- 
mission, at the time of the coronation of George m1. 
The extracts we make present a lively picture of the 
England of a hundred years ago, and touch also upon 
some incidents of historical interest. 


I 


8; Monday morning, the 30th day of August, 1761, 

I embarked on board the good ship the King of 
Prussia, Captain Gardner, bound to Bristol, at the 
Cove of Corke. At seven that morning we weighed 
anchor and got under sail, in company with the 
Towey man-of-war of forty guns, having several 
ships under her convoy, bound to the West Indies. 
Captain French, of Corke, bound to Bristol, sailed 
about an hour before us. At nine we parted com- 
pany with the fleet, and bore away after Captain 
French, who was two leagues ahead of us; a moderate 
gale of wind at north-west. 

At twelve we fell in with a fleet of ships bound to 
the westward, convoyed by one man-of-war. Our 
captain hid his best men, for fear of being pressed, 
till we had passed the man-of-war, who soon, after 
inquiring our course, left us. At four this afternoon 
came up with Captain French, and bid him the 
go-bye; I could perceive a kind of emulation between 
the captains, whose ship sailed the best, but ours has 
greatly the advantage. Being extremely sea-sick 
most part of this day, left the deck at six in the 
evening, and betook myself to the cabin, where 1 
found my fellow-passengers in much the same situa- 
tion; their names were Captain Greenfield, on half- 
pay; Mr. Van Nost, the famous statuary; Mr. Morris, 
a young gentleman going to the Temple; and Mrs. 
Ashcroft, a Quaker lady, going to her husband. 

The ship rolling very much this night, could not 
sleep, but, falling into a dose, was, about seven 
o’clock, awakened by the cries of the sailors, ‘‘ Land! 
land!”’ which proved to be the Island of Lundy, 
distant about five leagues. This island is about three 
miles in length, of an oblong form, situated at the 
mouth of Bristol Channel, high, and at most places 
inaccessible ; at present uninhabited, but some timo 
ago the rendezvous of one Benson, who here carried 
on a most extensive smuggling trade, till at length, 
ousted by the king’s officers from thence, who 
hanged one of his captains, and forced himself to 
fly. I was extremely diverted here with an odd 
custom of the sailors about paying their bottle and 
pound; every one who has never been at sea before 
being obliged by that to give the sailors a bottle of 
rum and pound of sugar, or be tucked up to tho 
yard-arm, and from thence ducked three several 
times in the sea. All our passengers, to avoid that 
disagreeable circumstance, were obliged to comply 
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with it. At eight this morning, having dressed 
myself and gone on deck, saw plainly the main- 
land of England cn our starboard quarter, which, as 
informed by the captain, was part of Cornwall, 
distant about six leagues. At eleven, being abreast 
of Lundy Isle, saw a small skiff standing for us, 
which proved to be a fishing-boat from Ilfracombe, 
being under great way, at the rate of eight anda 
half knots an hour; was obliged to shorten sail till 
she came up with us. We got out of her a pilot to 
carry us up channel. We could now see Captain 
French, whom we ran out of sight the night before, 
crowding all his sails between us and the Welsh 
shore. 

Having got in our pilot, we stood away, and 
run for it as before. About two were abreast of 
Ilfracombe, a port town in Devonshire, and at 
four came up to Minchead, where were several 
ships at anchor. At nightfall sailed between the 
Holms, two islands twenty-two leagues from Lundy, 
on one of which, called the flat Holms, is a light- 
house, from whence came off to us another pilot, who 
carried us up to King’s Road, where we came to an 
anchor about twelve that night. Here were four men- 
of-war and several large outward-bound ships. As 
soon as we came to an anchor I went to bed, and 
slept for three hours heartily, which greatly refreshed 
me. At the turn of the tide we again weighed 
to run up to Bristol, and hearing them, got up and 
came on deck; it being just dawn of day could see 
Captain French at anchor close under our stern, he 
having come up five hours after us. As soon as we 
had set sail, came on board us a man-of-war’s boat 
to impress our hands, which the captain was aware 
of, and hid his best men in the hold. Among the 
men-of-war’s men I knew one Dunroach, that served 
his time to Mrs. Mills, and has been in the navy 
since the commencement of the war. At King’s 
Road saw aman hanging in chains at high-water, 
who suffered there for murder. A very fine country 
on each side of us as we come up, finely cultivated 
and adorned with gentlemen’s seats. At seven 
passed by Pill, a small, straggling town within five 
miles of Bristol, inhabited chietly by scafaring people. 
Mr. Southwell’s house near this place looks charm- 
ingiy from the water. Nothing, especially to one 
coming in from the sea, can equal the variety of the 
country sweets on each side of the River Severn. 
As you come up here, the trees, houses, agreeable 
villas of the merchants of Bristol, all contribute to 
make it delicious to the eye. At nine passed the 
Hot Wells, where we saw a vast concourse of gentry ; 
and, being towed up by a large boat, arrived safely 
at the Custom House Quay amidst an innumerable 
number of ships. 

Having landed, Mr. Morris and I took up our 
lodging at the White Hart, in Broad Street, the 
landlord of which, being an obliging person, showed 
us everything worth seeing in and about Bristol, which 
took us up this and the following day. Bristol is an 
ancient, rich, and populous city, somewhat larger 
than the city of Corke, in Ireland, the streets ex- 
tremely narrow and badly contrived, but many hand- 
some structures both public and private. The church 
of St. Mary’s, Redcliffe, is a fine old building in the 
Gothic taste, computed a mile in circumference, the 
altar-piece finely painted by Mr. Hogarth, which 
cost the city 500 guineas. It represents the ascen- 
sion of our Lord, the sealing of the tomb, and the two 


angels in white apparel appearing to Mary Magda- 





lene and Simon Peter, and telling them their Lord 
was not there, but gone before them into Galileo. 
Here, likewise, is the monument of the great Sir 
William Penn, the first settler of Pennsylvania, who 
here lies buried. There are several other public 
placessand fine squares, as Queen’s Square, whero 
stands a handsome equestrian statue, in brass, of his 
late Majesty; eighteen parish churches of an ancient 
structure, but extremely handsome. One custom 
they have, peculiar, I believe, to themselves, that the 
daughter of every free man of the city is, by an Act 
of Queen Elizabeth’s, free, and her husband entitled 
to the same favour. We had the pleasure of sceing 
most of the gentry of Gloucestershire walk in pro- 
cession to St. Thomas’s Church, this being their 
anniversary feast, and saw them dine at the Assembly 
Room. The design of this institution is to raise a 
fund to put out the poor boys of that shire to free 
tradesmen of Bristol, by which means they in timo 
become useful members of society, and arrive at 
great riches. They made a handsome appearance, 
and were preceded by the ,boys dressed decently and 
each of them carrying a white wand. They that day 
raised £800 for that charity. Maving visited the Hot 
Wells, near Bristol, my friend the Templar and I took 
seats in the stage-coach for London, or, as they called 
it then, ‘‘ the machine which goes in two days.”’ We 
paid £1 7s. each, and are ordered to be at the White 
Lyon, in Broad Street, by four o’clock Fryday 
morning. 

This morning, at four, we set out from the Whito 
Lyon for London, accompanied by two gentlemen 
more. This machine is a very easio and safe car- 
riage. At six we came to the famous city of Bath, 
distance about eleven miles, having stayed here for 
an hour to satisfye our curiosity, by the particular 
indulgence of our coachman, who, by-the-by, was 
well paid for that favour. Bath is the handsomest 
city in England, as they told us, small, but as thoy 
told us, on account of the waters, extremely neat and 
gay. The circus will, when finished, be a most com- 
pleat building. Near this place they gct the famous 
stone called Bath stone, very soft and easily worked, 
but grows by degrees extremely durable. From 
Bath we came to Chippenham, where we breakfasted, 
a small, neat, market town, full of French officers 
who are here upon their parole not to go above a 
mile from town. From Chippenham we came to 
Calne, a market town ; nothing remarkable in it, but 
the first town we met with on the borders of Wilt- 
shire, which is somewhere here parted from Glou- 
cestershire. About half way from’ this to Marl- 
borough is a vast plain, called Marlborough Downs, 
seven miles in circumferenco, a fine country, but 
scarce a tree or shrub to be secn. Not far from this 
lies the town of Marlborough, a pretty, neat town, 
built of brick and tile. Here we dined, and got a 
fresh relay of horses. From thence we passed on to 
Hungerford, a small town in the county of Berks ; 
and making no delay here, arrived at six in the even- 
ing at Newberry, a large and neat town, where wo 
propose staying this night, having to-day travelled 
sixty-five miles, sleeping the night before in Somer- 
setshire, breakfasting in Gloucestershire, dining in 
Wiltshire, and supping in Berkshire. Newberry 
is a handsome and large town, pleasantly situated 
on the River Kennett, noted for being the birth- 
place of Jack of Newberry, who on a certain occa- 
sion brought into the field an 100 clothiers of his 
own employing, to help his sovereign. Its trade is 
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chiefly in the woollen manufacture, which is here 
carried on very extensively; has a very handsome 
market-house and church, and is just fifty miles from 
Hyde Park in London. 

Saturday, Sept —This morning, at five, left New- 
berry, and passing through several market-towns, 
ame, about nine o'clock, to the town of Reading, a 
large, and (as they tell me) the prettiest country 
town in England, the shire town of Berkshire, and 
famous for being the burying-place of Henry 11 and 
the celebrated Fair Rosamond. The church in which 
these monuments stand was built in tho reign of 
William Rufus. From Reading we came to Maiden- 
head, a pretty town near the borders of Middlesex, 
the River Thames flowing hard by. That river we 
passed at this place over a large stone bridge, and 
came to a small town called Slough, in Middlesex, 
where we dined, and went to see the famous Castle 
of Windsor, formerly a hunting seat for our kings, 
now the country residence of the Duke of Cumber- 
land, who is ranger of the forest adjacent to it. In 
this castle, which is extremely magnificent, are seve- 
ral fine pieces of painting, &c. Hercules, spinning 
for Omphale, Queen of Lydia, drawn by the famous 
Rubens, is inimitable. Leaving this sweet place with 
regret, we went to see Eton School, a fine old building 
adjacent to it, accounted the first school in England. 

Having dined, we set out from hence and came to 
Colnebrovk, a small town near this place. We 
erossed Hounslow Heath, a large common famous 
for robberies. Here we saw several gibbets on the 
heath. I reckoned, as we passed them, nine male- 
factors hanging in chains—a most shocking sight. 
Before we crossed this heath, we met with an alarm- 
ing circumstance, that not a little disturbed us. 


Tlaving stopped to take a glass of wine at an inn 
between Colnebrook and Hounslow, while we were 
within, the coachman, or some associate of the high- 
waymen who frequented that place, drew the powder 
of the pistols we left in the coach, and left the balls 


in the barrels. This we should not have found out 
till too late, and we should have been inevitably 
robbed, had not I, by mere accident, expressed my 
fears of meeting highwaymen, and at the same time 
proposed that each gentleman should take a pistol 
and stand on the defensive in case we were attacked. 
This we agreed on, and on trying mine we found out 
the cheat. We immediately recharged, and were 
hardly done when a man well mounted and genteely 
dressed rode up to the coach door, presented his 
pistol, and demanded our watches and money. We 
parleyed, and told him the mistake he lay under if 
he thought our pistols were not charged, and at tho 
same time assured him that if he did not immediately 
ride off, we would fire at him. He took us at our 
words, and rode away at a full gallop. We thought 
the coachman was in the secret, but durst not openly 
express our opinion. Having in this manner got rid 
of our dangerous visitor, we drove to Hounslow, a 
town not far from the heath; and making no delay 
there, drove through Turnham Green, Hammersmith, 
Kensington, at which place his Majesty is waiting 
for the first news of his intended queen’s landing, 
which is expected every moment. Here is a fine seat 
in which his majesty generally resided during the 
summer season. Leaving this fine place, we came to 
Knightsbridge, and from thence to London, about 
seven o’clock in the evening, and put up at the Bell, 
at the back of a new church on the Strand, without 
any further accident, God be thanked. 


| family at chapel. 





Sunday Morning.—Was agreeably surprised with 
the ringing of bells, firing the park and Tower guns, 
and other demonstrations of joy on the news of tho 
queen’s landing at Harwich on the 6th instant, at 
five in the evening, after a ten days’ voyage. My 
friend and I dressed and went to St. Martin’s 
Church, and afterwards walked in the park, saw a 
vast crowd of nobility and gentry at St. James’s, 
going to pay their compliments on the intended 
queen’s arrival. The remainder of this and the next. 
day was spent in search of Colonel Graeme, but 
without success. On Tuesday morning I found out 
Mr. Gosling, who lived on Tower Hill, and is agent 
to the colonel. Was informed that the colonel soon 
after his arrival had taken a country seat at a placo 
called Isleworth, about nine miles from town, and 
directed me to Colonel Alexander Harvie, who had 
married Mrs. Gracme’s sister, for further accounts of 
him, and lived at Red Lyon’s Square. Thither I 
immediately went, and to my great joy found my 
cousin and family there, having come up to town the 
night before. My cousin on reading my aunt’s letter, 
and thereby knowing who I was, very affectionately 
bade me welcome, and presented me to the company 
as his dear cousin, and insisted on my removing im- 
mediately from my former lodging to this house. 
I was here agreeably entertained for a week, and 
carried by the colonel to see the curiosities in and 
about this great city. We went that night to Drury 
Jiane playhouse, where I saw Mr. Garrick act 
Richard 11. 

This evening, about three o’clock, our intended 
queen arrived at St. James’s, where she was received 
by the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Chamberlain ; 
then by u.r.u. the Duke of York, who handed her 
up the steps, and was met by his Majesty half way. 
The princess made an offer of kneeling on his 
Majesty’s approach, but he prevented her by catch- 
ing her in his arms, and carricd her upstairs, kissing 
her hand all the way. He then presented her to his 
mother and brothers and sisters, who all congratu- 
lated her on her happy arrival. Their majesties then 
withdrew, and about nine o’clock that evening tho 
princess, preceded by 120 ladies in extreme rich 
dresses, was handed to the Chapel Royal by tho 
Duke of York, attended by six young ladies 
(daughters of dukes) as her bridesmaids, and her 
train supported by six ladies (daughters of earls). 
The ceremony was performed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the Duke of Cumberland gave her 
hand to his majesty. 

After the ceremony there was a public drawing- 
room, and the evening concluded with splendid 
illuminations and all other demonstrations of joy. 

Spent the remainder of this week at Mr. Harvie’s; 
went to Covent Garden playhouse to see ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet”; went the next night to Vauxhall, whero 
we saw a vast number of company, dresscd mosi 
richly, heard several fine picces of music. 

14th September.—Saw the grand procession of tho 
Lord Mayor and aldermen going to court to pay their 
compliments of congratulation on the happy nuptials. 
The cavalcade consisted of 300 coaches. 

Next Sunday the colonel carried me to court, where 
I saw their majesties and the rest of the royal 
The king was dressed in a suit 
of gold brocade; a tall, genteel person, his iace 
much disfigured with a scorbutic disorder. lier 
majesty was dressed in white and silvor, and a 
crosslett of jewels on her head; low of statur 
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extremely pale, and, in my opinion, ordinary. Duke 
of York much lower than the king, of a fair com- 
plexion, round-faced, and good features. Lady 
Agusta, the king’s eldest sister, tall and majestic, a 
good face, something like the Duke of York, but 
running greatly into flesh. Her dress was white and 
silver, adorned with a number of jewels, the rest of 
the young princes and princesses very like each 
other, and in general a very handsome sect. Her 
majesty came just after the king, and was handed 
by her chamberlain, the Duke of Manchester. After 
prayers, there was a most brilliant court, and their 
majesties retired at three. 

Saw this day at court Monsieur Bussy, the French 
ambassador; Morocco and Tripoli ambassadors, 
dressed in their country fashions. Most of this 
week spent in company with the colonel’s family in 
viewing the public places, they not having seen them 
before. Saw the curiosities of the Tower, the Man- 
sion House, St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Monument— 
reckoned 750 steps to the top—and, taking boat at 
London Bridge, was carried to Westminster Abbey, 
where we saw the monuments of our late kings and 
other persons whose memories deserved to be re- 
corded to posterity. Sat in Edward the Confessor’s 
chair, and was obliged to pay the fine. Sat in the 


chairs the king and queen are to be crowned in; 
was prevented from seeing the rest by the number of 





workmen who were here employed in erecting seats 
for the nobility and others for the coronation, which 
is fixed tor tho 22nd. Went from hence to buy seats. 
for that magnificent sight, and after trying several 
places, at iast procured tickets for the Abbey for the 
colonel’s and Mr. Harvie’s families at the low rate of 
£120. Nothing could exceed the infatuation of the 
people to see that ceremony. Strangers, flocking 
from all parts, which makes the tickets bear a high 
price. Sir Alexander Grant, a Scottish baronet, 
and relation of Colonel Graeme’s wife, gave 100 
guineas for a room in New Palace Yard to seo the 
procession, I therefore have my choice, being compli- 
mented by Sir Alexander either tosce the coronation 
or the procession, but chose the former. 

17th instant.—Went with the Colonel’s family to 
his seat at Isleworth—a magnificent house, and fur- 
nished in the newest taste, pleasantly situated on 
the River Thames, and having a good view of Rich- 
mond Gardens, which are on the other side the river. 
Spent our time very pleasantly here till the 21st, tho 
day before the coronation, having seen while here 
Richmond, a royal seat of the king’s, and remark- 
able for its fine walks and gardens, not to be equalled 
in Europe; Kew, the residence of his majesty when 
Prince of Wales; and Kensington, another palace 
belonging to his majesty, and much admired for its 
fine walks and neighbourhood of London. 





THE BORDER LANDS OF ISLAM. 


I.—SLAVS AND TURKS. 


VENTS have anew directed attention to those 
frontier lands of Eastern Europe where diverse 
races, professing conflicting faiths, meet and mingle, 
and where for centuries rival empires have contended 
for ascendancy. Albania, Dalmatia, and Croatia, 
with the adjoining territories of Herzegovina, Mon- 
tenegro, and Bosnia, anciently known as Illyricum— 
although the name was afterwards applied to a 
wider region—mark on the Adriatic coast the divid- 
ing line between Christianity and Islamism. Of the 
border lands which fill up the great Danubian plain, 
and stretch from the Balkans to the Carpathian 
Mountains, Servia and Bulgaria correspond for the 
most part to Meesia and Wallachia, and Moldavia, 
now Roumania, to Roman Dacia. The Noricum and 
Pannonia of the ancients, represented by the lower 
part of Hungary, Slavonia, Carinthia, Carniola, and 
other Austrian territories between the Inn, the 
Danube, and the Save, look directly towards the 
dominions of the Sultan, and form the Christian 
frontiers which bound his sway to the north. 

The Ottoman empire in Europe in its widest ex- 
tent in the seventeenth century embraced within its 
northern boundaries, besides the countries above- 
named, the whole of Hungary and the lands now 
held by Russia on the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof. 
The Turkish border provinces, of which we purpose 
in a series of papers to give some account, are the 
countries on the Adriatic, the Save, and the Danube. 
Some of these Turkey has already lost, while others 
she holds with an enfeebled grasp. Dalmatia and 
part of Croatia now own the rule of Austria; Servia, 
Montenegro, and Roumania have attained to a quasi- 
independence; revolt is rampant in Bosnia and the 
Ilerzegovina; nor is there any security that her rule 
over the warlike Albanians and the plodding Bul- 
garians will bo indefinitely prolonged. 





As connected with the decline of the Turkish rule 
in Europe, and with the unsolved problem known 
as the Eastern question, the future of these border 
provinces is a subject which increasingly engages 
the anxious thoughts of European statesmen. With- 
out attempting to forecast that future, we may oppor- 
tunely refer to the history, the religions, the political. 
condition, the material resources, and physical fea- 
tures of lands so full of past interest and present 
importance. 

This first paper of our series we shall, howover, 
devote to a rapid glance at the origin, rise, and 
character of the Slavs and Turks, the subject and 
dominant races of European Turkey. ‘To appreciate 
the relative positions of Christians and Moham- 
medans, of the oppressed and the oppressors, at the 
present day, it will be needful to take into account 
their respective historical antecedents. 

After the downfall of the western part of the 
Roman empire, and the removal of the seat of go- 
vernment from Rome to Constantinople, the regions 
which now compose modern Turkey owned for ages 
the sway of the Greek or Byzantine emperors; and 
centuries before the appearance of the Turks in. 
Europe there hung upon the skirts of the empire,. 
and gradually pressed down upon its Huropean pro- 
vinees from their settlements near the Carpathian 
Mountains,. certain tribes variously named by 
ancient writers, but which, coming into distinct 
historical light in the beginning of the sixth century, 
were known as Slays or Slavonians. 

Much obscurity rests on the origin of these Sla- 
yonian tribes. At a very early period they are 
supposed to have emerged from their home in Asia, 
and, as their language proves, they belong to the 
same great Indo-European family as the Greeks, 
Latins, Germans, and Scandinavians. Some itera, 
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hold them to be the same as the ancient Assyrians 
from the marked affinity between the Assyrian and 
the Slavonic languages. However this may be, it is 
certain that they found a footing in Europe long 
before the Goths and Huns, although they first 
became known as dwelling with these warlike tribes 
on the Don and the Danube. From time to time 
the Slavs made inroads on the Greek empire. In 
one of these incursions, having attacked and defeated 
the Byzantine troops, they advanced upon Constan- 
tinople, and it required all the courage and address 





! seven millions. 


described as belonging to their ancestors — tall 
stature, fair hair, and blue eyes. Their common 
origin and similarity of language have given rise to 
a spirit of nationality which may yet be fruitful of 
great results. Their numbers in Europe are, accord- 
ing to some eighty-five, and according to others not 
less than a hundred millions, being about one-third 
of the whole population. The Bulgarians, Serbians, 


Bosnians, and Croats of Turkey, together with the 
small tribe of Montenegrins, amount to upwards of 
In Itussia there are thirty-five 









































of Belisarius to free the capital and induce them to 
retire to the Danube. Count Valerian Krasinski 
describes the uncivilised and pagan Slavs as tall in 
stature and strongly built, and with hair of a red- 
dish colour. Without shirt or cloak they went into 
battle, each man clothed with only a pair of short 
trousers. Armed with bows and spears, they fought 
on foot, and preferred defiles and difficult passes to 
combat in the open field. 

From first to last, the influx of the Slavonic tribes 
into Europe must have been enormous. On the 
north side of the Carpathian Mountains, they ex- 
tended their settlements from Luneburg, over Meck- 
lenburg, Pomerania, Brandenburg, Saxony, Bohemia, 
Moravia, Poland, and Russia; and spreading south- 
wards into the Greek provinces, they formed the 
kingdoms of Slavonia, Bosnia, Servia, and Dalmatia. 
Their possessions, indeed, extended over Europe 
from the Don to the Elbe, and from the Baltic to the 
Adriatic. 

The physical characteristics of the Slavs of the 
present day are, generally speaking, those we have 





millions of Muscovite Slavs and ten millions of 
Ruthenians belonging to the same race, whilst the 
Poles, also Slavs, form a population of twenty 
millions, divided between Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia; and the Illyrians, Austrian Croats, Dalma- 
tians, Silesiansof Austria, Bohemians, Moravians, and 
Hungarians, exclusive of the Magyar tribe, constitute 
eighteen millions of the population of the Austrian 
empire. The Slavs, it is curious to observe, are 
nowhere ruled by a native dynasty, for the emperors 
of Russia are more German than Slavonic. The 
one reigning family of Slavonic origin is that repre- 
sented by the Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh; and he 
rules, not over Slavs, but Germans. On the Baltic 
the Slavonic tribes have, in the course of time, 
become entirely Germanised, as in Southern Turkey 
and Greece they have also lost their distinctive 
features and language, and become absorbed by the 
Greek population. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that the occupa- 
tion of the Morea by Slavs for about two centuries 
has been until recently entirely overlooked by modern 
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SLAVS AND TURKS. 


writers. ‘This interesting fact, first brought forward 
by Fallmerayer, in his “History of the Morea 
during the Middle Ages,” not only shows how com- 
pletely the Greek provinces were overrun by the 
Slavic tribes, but also explains, in a satisfactory 
manner, the origin of the name Morea itself. The 
derivation from the Greek word, signifying mulberry- 
tree, is much more forced and less reasonable than 
from the Slavonic word Moré, tho sca. Morea 


BLOCK-HOUSE ON THE 


became thus the natural term by which the Slavs 


designated the sea-girt peninsula. The Byzantine 
Writers, it may also be observed, never used the 
Word Morea, but only Peloponnesus. The Slavic 
names of many places in the Morea is another clear 
proof of the prolonged occupation of that part of 
Europe by the invaders. <Aiter repeated efforts by 
successive Greek emperors, Basil 1, or the Mace- 
donian, finally subjected the Slavonian peoples in 
the Morea, after which they were doubtless com- 
pletely Hellenised by the Greek religion and civilisa- 
tion. 

The favourite devivation of the name Slav is from 
the word Slava, Glory ;” and it is spelt variously, 
Slav, Slave, Sclave, or Schlave. Nearly all the 
Slavie tribes have been for ages under the yoke of 
foreign rulers; and the name Slav, whatever its 
derivation, has been with various modifications to 
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the present day uscd to denote the condition of a 
slave. 

There is reason to believe that the ancient Slavs of 
Southern Europe had the same superstitious observ- 
ances as their northern brethren; but their early 
conversion to Christianity prevented the establish- 
ment of idolatry in the Greck provinces which they 
inhabited. Some of these provinces had embraced 
Christianity in tho time of the apostles, and, naturally, 


TURKISH FRONTIER, 


the stranger tribes camo under its influence. The 
church of Thessalonica, the modern Salonica, is dis- 
tinguished for the part it took in the enlightenment of 
the Slavs. The annals of the Christian church of 
that celebrated city is unbroken from the day of 
St. Paul’s arrival there until the present time. 
Tafel traces the history of Thessalonica in great 
detail through the middle ages, and shows how, 
after the invasion of the Goths, it was the means of 
converting the Slavs, and through them the Bulga- 
rians, to the Christian faith. 

The Slavonian language consists of various dia- 
lects, the principal of which are the Bohemian, Polish, 
Lusatian or Wend, Russian, Bulgarian, Illyrian, 
Croatian, andCarinthian. Some ofthese are again sub- 
divided into sub-dialects. So much are these dialects 
allied, that it is said a Slav from Northern Europe 
could make himself understood to his brother Slav on 
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the Danube. It has been questioned whether the 
Slavs possessed any written alphabet of their own 
before their conversion to Christianity. When 
pagans, they wrote with lines and incisions; and 
after their conversion they used the Greek and Latin 
ietters until the invention of the Cyrillic alphabet. 
The Cyrillic alphabet was called after Cyrillus, who 
was sent in 863 with his brother, Methodius, into 
Moravia by the Emperor Michael, at the request of 
the recently and partially-converted Slavs there 
settled, to translate the Scriptures into their lan- 
guage, and instruct them in their Christian duties. 
‘That alphabet was adopted by the Slavonic nations, 
and its use in the Liturgy was afterwards allowed by 
the Popes to those who abandoned the Eastern for 
the Western church. It continued to be employed by 
the Slavs of the Western church until the middle of 
the eleventh century, when its use was superseded by 
another Slavonic alphabet, called the Glagolic. The 
Cyrillic was, however, retained by the Slavs of the 
Greek Church, as the Russians, Servians, Wallachians, 
Bulgarians, and others, who still use it in their reli- 
gious services and in ordinary books. 

The Slavic tribe of the Chrobati, who had settled 
in Dalmatia, and the Serbs, who had also settled in 
modern Servia and Bosnia, with the permission of 
the Emperor Heraclius, renounced paganism about 
the year 634. -The Avars, a Central Asian tribe, 
whose conquests had threatened the very existence 
of the empire, were finally conquered by aid of the 
Slavs, and expelled or absorbed into the Slavonic 
population. ‘T’rom the Euxine to the Adriatic,” 
says Gibbon, ‘in the state of captives or subjects or 
allies or enemies of the Greck empire, the Slavs 
overspread the land.” Towards the close of tho 


ninth century migrations had ceased, and the various 
tribes began to consolidate into separate kingdoms 
aud betuke themselves to peaceful pursuits. ‘The 
Slavs, indeed, as represented by ancient writers, 
were less a warlike than an industrious people— 
living by agriculture and the rearing of flocks and 


herds. Immediately prior to the advent of the 
Turks into Europe in the fourteenth century, the 
various Slavish peoples were settled where they now 
are, and were known as Servians or Serbians, 
Bosnians, and Bulgarians, and under their native 
rulers were almost entirely independent of the 
empire. ‘The two former were kingdoms purely 
Slavonic. The Bulgars, a warlike Tartar tribe, had, 
in 679, conquered the Slavs in Mesia; but though 
warlike they were not numerous, and after having 
given their name to the country, they gradually 
adopted the language and manners of the conquered 
Slavs. The Wallachians, the descendants of the 
ancient Roman colony of Dacians, to the north of the 
Danube, presented to the invading Turks, as they do 
now, a character distinct, both in appearance and 
language, from their Slavic neighbours. 

The Turks, or Turkomans, entered Europe from 
Asia in the year 1352, and at that time the Greek 
empire was but little fitted to contend with its new 
and formidable assailants. These strangers in 
Kurope—alien alike in race and religion—were of 
Tartar origin, and belonged to the Mongolian variety 
of mankind; although from intermixture with the 
contiguous Caucasian races their original character- 
istics had been largely modified. The Ottoman 
Turks—destined to extinguish the Eastern empire 
of the Romans, and to terrify Christian Europe by 
their formidable valour and Mohammedan fanaticism 








—take their name from Othman, or Osman, the head 
of a tribe which attained to independence in Asia 
Minor on the decay of the Seljukian dynasty of the 
Turks. The Turkish historians celebrate the beauty 
of Othman’s person, and the strength and length of 
his arms. He was an unrivalled horseman, and 
acquired the name of Kara, or Biack, from the jet 
colour of his hair. In Asia Minor his power increased 
with his conquests over neighbouring Turkish tribes 
and with the extension of his territories. Having 
proclaimed himself as the especial defender and 
propagator of the Mohammedan faith, and declared 
he had a mission from heaven, he infected his fol- 
lowers with his fanaticism and lust of conquest. 

Native Turkish historians relate, with doubtless 
considerable embellishment, a dream of Othman’s, 
which prefigured the future greatness of his race. 
The slumberer fancied that he saw a tree sprouting 
from his own person, which rapidly grew in size and 
foliage, till it covered with its branches the three 
continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa. Beneath 
the tree four enormous mountains raised their 
snowy summits — Caucasus, Atlas, Taurus, and 
Heemus—apparently supporting, like four columns, 
the vast leafy tent. From the sides of these moun- 
tains issued four rivers—the Tigris, the Euphrates, 
the Danube, and the Nile. Suddenly the branches 
and leaves of the tree assumed a glittering, sabre- 
like aspect, and, moved by the breeze, they turned 
towards Constantinople. That capital—placed at 
the junction of two seas and two continents—seemed 
like a noble diamond set in a ring between two 
sapphires and emeralds. Othman was about to cele- 
brate his nuptials with the Byzantine city, tho 
capital of the world, by placing the ring on his 
finger, when he awoke. By dint of the Koran and 
the sword the dream of Othman was realised by his 
successors. 

Othman left two sons—Orchan and Ala-ed-dcen. 
Orchan, the conqueror of the Mongols and the captor 
of Brusa, suceceded to the throne, which he desired 
his brother to share; but Ala-ed-deen would not 
consent to any joint sovereignty or division of his 
father’s territories. ‘‘ Since, brother,’’ said Orchan, 
‘‘ you will not accept the flocks and herds that I offer 
thee, be thou the shepherd of my people; be 
thou my vizier.” Orchan took the personal command 
of the armies, while his brother devoted himself to 
state policy and organisation. It was by Ala-ed- 
deen that the Janissaries were originated. ‘This 
famous corps, called Yeni Tscheri, or new troops, 
which did so much to advance the Ottoman power, 
vas entirely composed of Christian children taken in 
battle and in seiges, and compelled to embrace the 
Mohammedan faith; they were trained to warlike 
exercises from earliest years, and subjected to 
stringent discipline. The work of Ala-ed-deen was 
systematised by Bajazet 1, the first chief of the house 
of Othman, who changed the title of emir, borne by 
his predecessors, for that of sultan. After being 
nearly destroyed at the battle of Angora, the 
Janissaries were resuscitated by Amaruth, and re- 
ceived their perfect organisation at Adrianople in 
1389. This celebrated body continued for moro 
than four hundred years, and until its extinction in 
1826, a formidable power in the Ottoman empire. 
Originally raised from a tribute of Christian youths, 
they became at length composed of native-born 
Mussulmans. It is a singular feature in Ottoman 
history that the European provinces of the Greek 
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empire shorld be conquered by renegades from the 
Christian faith. 

When, in 1336, all North-western Asia Minor was 
included in the Ottoman territories, nothing lay 
between them and Constantinople but the waters o: 
the calm and narrow Bosphorus. While Orchan 
was the first Turkish potentate who set foot upon 
the soil of Europe, Amurath, his son and successor, 
eradually wrenched from the empire its European 
territory. In 1360 he captured Adrianople. And now, 
for the first time, the invading Mohammedans en- 
countered those Christianised Slavonic races with 
whom fer ages they have waged hostilities or held in 
subjection and cruelly oppressed. Forgetting their 
quarrels, and making common cause against the 
Ottoman power, the “Servians, the Bulgari ians, the 
Bosnians, the Wallachians, and the ‘Hungarians 
marched out to meet the invaders. In the battle of 
Kossova which ensued, the allied Christians were 
completely defeated. This decisive battle was fought 
in 1368. THenceforth the Turks made good their 
position in Europe. The struggle was one between 
diverse races and religions—between the Christian 
Slavs and the followers of Mahomet. No Christian 
power of tho West aided the Christian dwellers on 
the Danube in this momentous contest. 

Adrianoplo became, for the time being, the seat of 
Turkish supremacy. Bulgaria was already overrun 
and annexed; and now Bajazet, the son of Amurath, 
subdued Servia. Bosnia and Wallachia shared the 
fate of Servia. All that remained unconquered of the 
Greek empire was Constantinople and its imme- 
diately surrounding territory. It was reserved to 
Mahomet nu, by, the capture of the queen-like city 
on the Bosphorus, to entirely overthrow the feeble 
remnant of imperial power. 

This great event took place in 1453, nearly a 
hundred years after the Turks had entered Europe. 
Founded by the Empcror Constantine on the site of 

Byzantium as the new capital of his dominions, and 
named after its founder, Constantinople had con- 
tinued the seat of the Greek power for a thousand 
years after the fall of the Western empire. It had 
been besieged by the Arabs, the Slavs, and the 
Crusaders, and had successfully resisted every attack. 
The proud city—the seat of the Greek patriarchate 
as well as of the impcrial powee--te at length to 
the Ottoman, and tho church of St. Sophia became a 
Mohammedan mosque. 

The Moslem power continued to extend until it 
embraced the whole of the south-eastern corner of 
Europe, the south-western corner of Asia, and the 
north-eastern corner of Africa. Its decline dates 
from the crushing overthrow of the Ottoman forces 
at the hands of John Sobieski before Vienna in 
1683. In its present reduced dimensions, excluding 
Greece and the islands, but still including the depen- 
dent states of Moldavia, Wallachia, ‘and Servia, 
Turkey in Europe extends 700 miles from west to 
east, and 650 miles from north to south; that is, in 
a one case, from the western border of Croatia to 

the Channel of Constantinople or the mouths of the 
Danube, and in the other, from the extremity of 

Moldavia to the frontier of Greece,—upwards of 
200 ,000 square miles. On its northern boundarics 
it is overshadowed by the two great military monar- 

chies of Austria and Russia. From Dalmatia to 
erie stretches a long belt of country skirting 

the Turkish territory, known as the Austrian mili- 
tary frontiers. 





cludes the southernmost parts of Croatia, Sclavonia, 

Hungary, and Transylvania. In this territory, 900 
miles in length, every peasant is a soldier, and the 
administration of civil affairs is conducted by officers 

of the Austrian Frontier Corps. The object of this 
singular system, when founded by Maria Theresa, 
was to protect her provinces from Turkish attacks; 
it is now retained mainly for police and customs pur- 

poses. Onr illustration will give an idea of the 
military stations or block-houses which form the 
cordon. Theso are wooden buildings about two hun- 
dred paces distant from each other, fifteen or twenty 
feet square, and raised on upright trunks of trees to 
a height of six feet from the ground, in order to 
keep them dry when the river ov erflows its banks. 
They are surrounded by a sort of verandah, in which 
the soldiers of the guard, composed of a corporal’s. 
party, from five to ten men, may gencrally be seen 
lounging. Each post is provided with a large bell, 

by means of which it is calculated that the alarm 
can be spread along the whole southern frontier of 
the Austrian territory in the space of four hours. 
Block-houses are also planted along the Turkish 
frontier. 

The passage of the Hellespont by the Ottomans in 
the fourteenth century was the introduction to its 
western shore of a new race, with peculiar habits, a 
strange language, and a creed as entirely foreign to 
the native Greeks of the empire as to the Slavs, who 
for the most part belonged to the Greek Church. 

The Ottomans came to Europe as a garrison, and 
to this day, among the vanquished people, they 
occupy very much the position of a foreign army of 
occupation. They are the conquerors, the lords of 
the soil, the ruling caste. It is their inability to 
assimilate the ideas of the West, and to shake them- 
selves free from the stagnation and fatalism engen- 
dered by their religion, which has led to the gradual 
decline of their power in Europe, and which will at 
no distant date lead to its entire extinction. 

The Ottoman race is, from yarious causes, steadily 
decreasing in European Turkey, and it is remarkable 
how small a minority of its inhabitants it really 
forms. The numbers of the various races which 
compose the population of the country at the present 
time, as given in Mr. Farley’s recent book, ‘ Turks. 
and Christians,” are as follows :— 


Ottomans 1,150,000 
Slavonians 7,200,000 
Greeks . 1,450,000 
Albanians 1,500,000 
Tscumanians 4,000,000 
Armenians 460,000 
Jews. 70,000 
Tartars . 16,000 
Gipsies . 214,000 


Total ‘ i ; 


16,000,000 
While according to religious profession there are :— 


3,200,000 
11,600,000 
890,000 
70,000 
240,000 


Mussulmans . : : : 
Greeks and Armenians . 
Catholics : : ; 
Jews : : 

Other sects 


Total . .  . 16,000,000 
From the above it appears that the Mussulmans 


This belt—a true border land—in- | exceed the Turks of Tartar origin by upwards of two 
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millions. This is accounted for by the accessions to 
the Mohammedan ranks from the Christian popula- 
tions. In Bosnia and Albania Mohammedans and 
Christians are not far from equal. In all the other 
provinces the disparity is very great. The causes of 
the defection of many of the Christian Slavs to the 
faith of their adversaries we shall afterwards notice. 

The language spoken by the Ottoman Turks is the 
most polished of all the Turkish idioms, and in 
poetry they display genius and taste; but it cannot 
be said that education is advanced or appreciated 
among the great body of the race. ‘The utmost,” 
says Mr. Consul Blunt, ‘‘ that a Turk will attempt 
to follow is the old beaten track of his ancestors in 
merely learning to read the Koran, and to write 
sufficiently well to be able to write a letter with 
tolerable correctness and elegance. The Turkish 
schoolmaster is totally ignorant of geography, general 
history, natural science, and modern languages; in- 
deed, the Turks deem such knowledge to be quite 
useless.” The Turk has, besides, no appreciation of 
art. 

The word Turk, we may by the way remark, 
which means rustic, or clown, is never used by the 
Turks as their proper designation, but is applied to 
the Turkomans and other tribes of Central Asia. 
Osmanli—or followers of Othman, or Osman—is the 
name by which they choose to designate themselves. 
The present Sultan of Turkey, Abdul-Aziz, is the 
thirty-third in direct male descent from the founder 
of the empire. 

The Osmanli are all Mohammedans, and Islam is 
the religion of the state, but all other religions are 
freely tolerated. Doth the law and religion being 
founded on the Koran, the clergy and the lawyers 
form but a single order, divided, however, into two 
classes, the ministers of religion and the ministers of 
justice. ‘This order is the Ulema, the chief of which 
is the Grand Mufti, who is of equal rank with the 
Grand Vizier. European Turkey is rich in natural 
resources, but they are undeveloped. Whatever 
material progress has been made of late years is 
owing, not to the Ottomans, but to the Christian 
subjects of the Porte. The Slavs are for the most 
part the rayahs, or tillers of the soil; the Greeks 
have in their hands the commerce of the country ; 
the Armenians are the bankers. The Turks alone 
compose the ranks of the army; and, as the admi- 
nistrative officials of the empire, they are, as a class, 
entirely unscrupulous and corrupt. 





A TALE OF A LOTTERY TICKET. 
CUAPTER I. 
HE little shop that was kept by Schick’s sisters 
4 was supplied with goods by a dealer named 
Kori, who lived at Hechingen, a mile or two distant 
from our village. Kori used to come on Sunday to 
hear Littler preach—a custom which showed his 
good sense and sound judgment. He was a sort of 
an oracle in our village—a man of fine character, 
whose word was invariably true, as his acts 
were honest and kind. On the Sunday morning, 
Littler’s landlord, who was going to Hechingen to 
pay his weckly visit to his old bedridden mother, met 
KXori as he was coming to church. 
‘“‘Good morning, Master Hood; what is the news 
at Burladingen ? 





‘“‘ Nothing that I know of—but stop; there is news, 
though. Our rector and three others with him 
have gained the grand prize in the Frankfort 
lottery.” 

“Hush! hush! don’t say that so loud, and don’t 
say it at all egain to any one. It is of no conse- 
quence that you have told me; but as soon as you 
get home go to the rector, and tell him to keep the 
thing as quiet as he can. It is forbidden to us b 
the law to have anything to do with the Frankfort 
lottery. If it gets known the Government will 
assuredly take the prize, and most likely will inflict a 
fine into the bargain. Be sure you warn the rector 
not to let the affair be known.” 

That morning Littler preached a most masterly 
sermon. He spoke for the best part of an hour, and 
yet my simple-hearted people did not think it long. 
But you know what a way he has of fixing the 
attention and rousing the emotions of the most 
indifferent. 

Master Schick was not at church, nor was either 
of his sisters. We sent my nephew to his house to 
make inquiries, and learned that he was in bed, but 
was not sick. 

That puzzled me. Did the man think there wasa 
prize after all? I knew not what to mako of it. 

When the afternoon service was over, we four 
companions sct out for a walk to Steinen, to take my 
nephew home, as he would return to school on the 
morrow. We had got about half-way there, when I 
saw my brother-in-law and his wife coming to meet 
us. My sister, a stout matronly woman, lifted her 
hands above her head and clapped them rapidly 
together as soonas she sawus. Isaid tomy nephew, 
‘Your mother is glad to see you home again.” 

When we met, my brother-in-law and sister con- 
eratulated me on my good fortune, and, before I had 
time to utter a word, the former said, “ Now, your 
reverence, you must help mo to buy the little farm 
which adjoins our own. I have three thousand 
dollars saved towards it ; you must give me the other 
two thousand; then we shall be able to afford to 
send the youngster to the Latin School, and he shall 
be a clergyman like yourself.” 

I replied that he was in error—I had won nothing. 

‘*'You need have no secrets with me; I shall not 
be such a fool as to betray you to the Government. 
I have seen Kori this morning. He has warned me 
sharply that the affair must be kept secret But you 
are safe with me.” 

What was the use of all my affirmations? Kori 
— said it, and he had never told an untruth in his 

ife. 

When we came to the house my sister took mo 
into a private room, and wept for joy that Providence 
had made me the cause of so much happiness to 
the family—that it was my lot, not only to prepare 
them for the better life. but also to make them pros- 
perous in this. She did not suffer me to speak a 
word, and in her raptures and ecstasies would listen 
to nothing. 

And now I began to see that I had gained a prize, 
but that it was a very sorry one. I had gained such 
an insight into the soul of man as it was not at all 
refreshing to have. I was the pride of my family, 
and especially of this married sister, who was really 
a woman of good principle and sound understanding. 
And now what a wrench her mind had undergone! 
She complained, with tears, that I was so mistrustful, 
and wanted to know how she had deserved that of 
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me. And when I assured her that I couid contribute 
but little towards the contemplated purchase, she all 
lut upbraided me for my heartless indifference to 
their welfare. 

What should Ido? Should I confirm my state- 
ment with an oath? No, I would not stoop to that. 
I was profoundly annoyed that my word was not 
believed. I saw now, that though all my life long 
LI had systematically sacrificed my worldly interests 
to those of my relatives, yet a single denial of what 
it was out of my power to grant had served to blot 
out the past entirely. 

I left the wine they had poured out standing on 
the table, and we turned our faces homeward. It 
was no loving look that my brother-in-law and his 
wife cast on me as, with my three friends, I retraced 
my steps. 

On our way back wo met Littlex’s landlord. He 
drew me aside, and, after congratulating me, gave 
me the warning with which Kori had charged him. 

Should I tell this man also that all was a delusion ? 
Should I go from house to house and say to all my 
parishioners, ‘‘ My dear people, my mad cousin, tho 
deputy, has played a stupid trick, which I ought to 
have prevented, but did not”? The bare idea was 
bewildering. 

Government did not punish me, but I was punished ; 
and I may say that to this day I have net ceased to 
regret having thoughtlessly transgressed the law. 
I was ashamed to return the kind grectings of my 
poor peasants. ‘ Kach one of them knows,’ I said 
to myself, ‘‘ that their pastor has played in the lottery ; 
how can I tell them from the pulpit that they must 
bear poverty and privation with patience, and be 
always obedicnt to the laws?” 


That Sunday was the most miserable day of my 


whole life. I told Littler how unhappy I felt. He 
said I was suffering a just chastisement, but that 
I ought not to take it too seriously ; and he comforted 
me with the assurance that no one would condemn 
me so severely as I condemned myself. The curate, 
however, persisted in regarding the affair as a capital 
joke, and said, for his part, he thought it ought not 
to be allowed to drop. 

On Monday morning the newspaper came as usual, 
but there was no letter from the Lottery office. Now 
this was the day for the meeting of the clerical con- 
ference at Lowen. I went with Littler and tho 
curate, and we were the first at the meeting, which 
was held at the hotel in the market-place. 

Lowen is also a post town, and there lay on the 
large table in the room where we met a bag of money 
addressed to Joseph Meyer, a namesake of mine in 
the place, who was a Jew and a money-changer. A 
clergyman came in and shook hands with my curate, 
who, I suppose by way of not letting the joke drop, 
pointed to the money, saying, with a sort of sly wink, 
“The first instalment of the cash—but not a word 
about it, you know!” The rest of the company 
having arrived, the conference began. 

When it was over and we all sat chatting together 
at the table, I found that Lean’s friend had not 
been altogether silent on the subject of the lottery 
prize, since I was congratulated on all sides. I 
explained that the thing was all a joke, but they 
only laughed. 

And would you believe it? I was repeatedly 
subjected to the most humiliating experiences through 
that ridiculous joke. I saw on all sides that people 
began to esteem and reverence me because I was 





rich. My small merits began to assume most extra- 
ordinary proportions, and to everything I said and 
did a new importance was attached. The merest 
civility from me was now a thing sought after, and 
the slightest act on my part of kindness to another 
was esteemed a remarkable instance of condescension ; 
all arising from the idea folks had got that I was a 
wealthy man. On the other hand, I was often mado 
conscious of the unpleasant fact that many of my 
people were imbibing the notion that I was far from 
being as generous as I ought to be, and were hinting 
to one another that I was really becoming stingy 
and penurious. The misery and privation of the 
poor around me—for there was great distress at the 
time—drove me to do all I could for their relief and 
comfort ; but my utmost exertions and severest self- 
denial brought me little goodwill, because everybody 
thought it was my duty to do more. 

Soon came a new trouble. We had been playing 
tricks with Fortune, and now Fortune played us 
tricks in her turn. On the Thursday morning the 
beadle brought the curate a complete swarm of 
letters. From all sides poured in notes of congratula- 
tion, and every note contained “a little bill,” witha 
modest and respectful request for the settlement of 
the same. At first, before perusing the shoal of 
epistles, Lean felt flattered by the amount of his 
correspondence, and boasted of the number of his 
friends, observing that he had never thought he had 
half so many; but his countenance fell when he 
found his friends were all duns, and that his credit 
had fallen to so low an ebb. He paid them all off, 
and that was as much as he could do. He was a 
wiser man afterwards, though hardly so bright and 
merry. 

For many days we lad heard nothing of Master 
Schick, and I grew more than a little uncasy on his 
account. Why should he lie in bed day after day 
since he was not sick, nor had he won a prize that 
might tempt him to play the fool with his money ? 
I called at his house and insisted on seeing him, and 
then it came out that he was not lying a-bed. The 
sisters, after some hesitation, said he was gone on a 
journey ; and on my inquiring whither he was gone, 
they assured me they did not know. 

I was sitting in my study one morning conversing 
with Littler, when in walks Master Schick, his 
brown, weather-beaten face beaming with satisfae- 
tioy. 

‘‘Good morning, reverence; a thousand good 
mornings to you.” 

‘What! friend Schick, is that you? And where 
have you been all this time?” 

‘To Frankfort. I have been to fetch the money 
myself.” 

‘‘The money! 

‘Our money.” 

“Our money! How much then?” 

Schick made a long pause, and looking at mo 
with the queerest expression in his little, foxy eyes, 
‘“Come,” said he, ‘‘ guess you how much.” 

I did not guess, but allowed him to enjoy the con- 
sciousness that he had paid us back in our own coin. 
At length he deliberately produced three rowleaux from 
his pocket, each of the value of a thousand dollars, 
and laid them on the table. 

“There,” he said, ‘sare your three portions; I 
have my own safe at home.” 

Then he vouchsafed us a history of his procecd- 
ings. 


What money?” 
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“You see,” he said, **I could tamper with the | but from undeniable quarters we havo now got in- 
post delivery as well as you, and had just as much | formation that changes the aspect of affairs. Itmay 


right to do so as you had. You received no letter on 

he Monday morning, because I had waylaid the 
beadle and taken it from him. It was addressed to 
you, but I read it, of course, and then I made up 
my mind. Though we had not gained the grand 
prize, we had won twelve thousand dollars, and as I 
had the ticket in my possession, I resolved to go and 
claim the money in person. It was paid me down 
on the nail on my producing the ticket, and now you 
see we have each our shares. One thing more: you 
all owe me three dollars each, for I have spent twelve 
dollars in my journey to and fro.” 

IT am ashamed to confess it, but the truth must out. 
Though tlie prize was not inconsiderable, I imagined 
that it ought to have been much more; and such a 
miserable infatuation clings to gold, that I really 
began to mistrust poor Shopkeeper Schick, and to 
suspect that he might have played us foul. True, 
thought I, we can procure an official list of the 
prizes, aud easily ascertain the prize that corresponds 
to our own number. But what if I did that, and 
found Schick to be dishonest; how should I deal with 
him, an old, though humble friend, and one of my 
congregation? Oh! it is a veritable incubus when 
the money-bag weighs upon the soul. 

My unworthy suspicion had no foundation ; Schick 
had acted honourably, and as I ought to have known 
that he would act. 

When I sent several hundred dollars to my sister 
at Steinin, she scarcely thanked me for them; and 
after dividing the whole of my gains, as well as 
those of my unmarried sister, at her request, with 
the rest of our relations, there was not one of them 


who did not think he was fairly entitled to more than 


he received. I had no return of gratitude, but many 
murmurings, and I have heartily wished a thousand 
times that I had never won a penny. 

Ts the present day, however, I pass for a wealthy 
man, and all I do and say has more weight than it 
would have if folks knew how poor Iam. That is 
all the interest I get for my capital. 

With these words the rector finished his story. In 
the evening we made a call on Master Schick, who 
gave us a charming solo on his violoncello, and made 
us stay to supper, which was admirably prepared by 
the two old maids his sisters. On the walls of his 
room I observed three large prints, handsomely 
framed. ‘The one on the right was a view of Con- 
stantinople, the one on the left a view of Copen- 
hagen, the centre-piece being a view of Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine. 





NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES. 
CATERPILLAR ECCENTRICITIES. 


CATERPILLAR, according to the popular 

notion, is a ‘‘ creeping thing,” unpleasing to 
man and injurious to vegetation; a creature leading 
a life of little sensibility, having nothing to do but 
to eat and grow fat; scarcely conscious of suffering 
even when pounced upon by a parent bird, and 
doomed to glide smoothly down the eager throat of 
a hungry nestling. Gardeners almost universally 
believe, and most collectors of insects hope, that the 
iusect races are nearly if not quite devoid of feeling, 


le 








be considered as proved, what had long been sus- 
pected by certain pliysiologists, that insects possess a 
nervous system, extending its ramifications through- 
out the body, and it may be in some way not yet 
disclosed to us, centralising its sensibilities in a por- 
tion of the frame, which, if this be true, would be as 
cognisant of what passes in the remoter members, as 
is the brain of man of the sensations in his fingers 
or tocs. 

Granted a nervous system, therefore, it will have 
sensations painful or pleasant, according to circum- 
stances, and the humblest caterpillar that feeds on 
plant or tree may not in its obscurity have the happi- 
ness we might think inseparable from its condition. 
Caterpillar life, we imagine, has its shadowy as well 
as its sunny side; and, as a rearer of divers species, 
natives of these British Isles, I, for my own part, 
have noticed peculiarities of habit which might lead 
to the inference that some caterpillars are naturally 
of a happier disposition than others. It is usual 
amongst us bipeds to account for some displays of 
irritability or petulance by saying that the persons 
so affected have either an over-sensitive or an over- 
taxed nervous system. May we come to the samo 
conclusion with regard to those caterpillars that aro 
apt to conduct themselves in an unamiable manner 
towards their fellows of the same raco? Of course 
I do not speak of such evil-disposed caterpillars as 
those of the satellite moth (Scopelosoma satellitia), 
whose delight it is to prey upon the bodies of their 
brethren, and who deserve to be excluded from all 
respectable caterpillar society. Nor do I note such 
an eccentricity as that lately recorded of a brood of 
the caterpillars of the purple hairstreak butterfly 
(Zhecla quercus), where a portion attacked and de- 
voured the chrysalids of those that had grown up the 
fastest. Here we may suppose a kind of mania, 
induced by confinement or injudicious feeding. But 
less explainable are the oddities of those caterpillars 
given to inflict petty annoyances upon their near 
relatives, or upon other caterpillars, in the way of 
snapping at or attempting to bite their neighbours’ 
skins; pushing them about, crawling over them, or 
seizing leaves which they are engaged in nibbling. 
These doings cannot be put down to the influence of 
an artificial mode of life, since caterpillars at largo 
are found to be guilty of these habits, and not merely 
caterpillars confined in breeding-cages. Where an 
eccentricity marks a species, may it be that the poor 
creatures suffer more or less from ‘‘ nerves”? Nor 
are all the larger caterpillars conspicuous for 
suavity. 

The caterpillars of several of the hawk moths be- 
longing to the modern genus Smerinthus, which are 
furnished with a horn or appendage at the hinder 
extremity of the body, frequently lose the whole or 
part of this through the unfriendly attack of others 
of the same brood. Should two of some size mect 
by chance, each sways its head to and fro in a hostile 
manner, aud the one in the more advantageous posi- 
tion will throw the other from the twig, or perhaps 
inflict a bite upon it. The quaintly-shaped cater- 
pillar of the ‘“‘ puss” (Dicranura vinula) is often to bo 
seen with its two horns unfairly shortened by a 
brother that has taken advantage of its sluggish- 
ness during the digestive process. Many of the geo- 
meter, or “looper” caterpillars, are very restless, 
and as they crawl about they pass over the bodies of 
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NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES. 


others with as little consideration as if they were 
inanimate objects. Occasionally the sufferer takes 
it patiently, but at times, especially at the season of 
‘‘ecdysis,” or change of skin, this occasions violent 
contortions, and the jerk may chance to throw both to 
the ground, there to be devoured by some predacious 
enemy of caterpillars. 


THE LEOPARDS AND TIGERS OF OUR LONDON PARKS. 


There are two moths—not at all uncommon in most 
of our London parks, and also to be discovered in 
some of the metropolitan squares—that have nothing 
ferocious about them, except their names. The 
caterpillar of one of these, however—that of the 
species designated the leopard moth (Zenzera sculi) 
—brings to the ground many a promising branch of 
elm, lime, or horse-chestnut that gladdened the eye 
of the stroller; and now and then, should the attacks 
made by the caterpillars be persisted in, the whole 
tree succumbs, and some heavy gale brings it to the 
ground. At the present moment this species seems 
to surpass in activity the goat moth, the caterpillar 
of which has been credited with the destruction of a 
number of the oldest trees our parks boasted, trees 
dating irom the Stuart period, or even earlier. As 
the leopard moth passes more rapidly through its 
transformations than the “ goat,” it might be more 
injurious to trees but for one circumstance. It is 
usually at early morn that the moths, showy with 
their leopard-like spottings, emerge from the chry- 
salis condition, and dry their wings on the trunks of 
trees. Cockney sparrows, being early birds to a 
proverb, are then astir, and a large moiety of the 
moths are dislodged to afford food for the birds or 
their young. In June or July the surviving mother 
moths, by means of a long ovipositor, thrust their 
eggs under crannies in the bark; and under this the 
newly-hatched caterpillars feed until they are strong 
enough to pierce the wood. Increasing in size, 
they cut burrows or passages in various directions, 
nining in the trunks as well as in the branches, 
though seemingly preferring the latter. For these 
operations the structure of the caterpillar is well 
fitted, the body being pliant and very muscular, 
while a horny plate behind the head serves both for 
a shield and a lever. The chrysalis is also endued 
with the power of motion, which is unusual in the 
chrysalids of moths, and wriggles up and down the 
mines made by the caterpillar, aided by a double 
series of hooks along the sides of its body. Our 
friends across the Channel call the moth the 
“Coquette”; I suppose, from its light movement 
on the wing, though the name is inappropriate 
in one sense, as the male moths are the principal 
flyers. 

The great tiger moth (Arctia Caja) appears more 
particularly in London parks recently formed, where 
some of the ground lies waste, and grows banks of 
dead nettle and chickweed, these supplying the 
favourite food of the species, though the caterpillar 
—familiar to youngsters by the name of ‘“ Woolly 
Bear”—also shows itself in parks kept in trim 
order, hiding then under the lower leaves of holly- 
hocks and other garden plants. Rarely do we see 
the tiger moth in flight, for it is sluggish, and if 
prompted to move, shuffles through the grass in a 
mouse-like fashion. The tigrine name does not suit 
the species very well, for pretty as is the brown and 
creamy white of the fore wings, contrasting with the 








searlet and black of the hind wings, it does net 
suggest to us the spots of the carnivorous quadruped. 
The prolific mothers of the race deposit the large 
number of eight hundred eggs during the summer ; 
but the young tigers do not associate on the “ happy 
family” principle. After spending a few weeks in 
eating, they hybernate when the nights get cold, not 
having the comfortable shelter enjoyed by their 
brethren, the wood-cating leopards, but roughing it 
through the winter as best they may, in odd corners 
or beneath clumps of low herbage. Before tho 
caterpillar arrives at its final stage of growth, 
displaying long hairs with a silken hoariness that 
shows out well beside the black hairs below, it 
passes through the number of no less than eight 
changes of skin, casting off all its hairs each time—a 
circumstance some have doubted, yet it is easily 
proved by any one who will take the trouble to rear 
it. The cocoon, so largely made up of the hairs of 
the caterpillar, and in which the chrysalis only abides 
a fortnight, does not contain many of these hairs 
entire. With due caution, the caterpillar snips off 
such portions of its hair as it deems requisite to 
interweave with the silk. Hence, one entomologist 
assumes that the species is more tender skinned than 
other species, which pull up their hairs by the 
roots. J. C. 





WEATHER PROVERBS. 
April, 

V E now come to April—the first month of tho 

spring—ever associated in our minds with 
‘sound of vernal showers.” It is seldom we aro 
disappointed in this expectation, and when we are 
our crops suffer greatly. Every one accordingly 
anxiously looks for rain, and rejoices to see it falling 
on the fields and gardens. 


**In April, Dove’s flood 
Is worth a king’s good.” 


This saying, which is applied to the River 
Dove, in Derbyshire, is equally true of all streams, 
as the floods show there has been an abundance of 
rain. Thunder, as a harbinger of storms, is also 
indirectly welcome to the husbandman :— 


** When April blows his horn, 
1t’s good for hay and corn.” 


*¢ Tf it thunders on All Fools’ Day, 
It brings good crops of corn and hay.” 


Cold, however, appears to be the most desirable 
accompaniment of rain during April, if the experience 
of our forefathers embodied in various proverbs is to 
count for anything :— 


** A cold April 
The barn will fill.” 


** Cold April gives bread and wine.” 
** It is not April without a frosty crown.” 
** April wears a white hat.” 
The early part of April is often called the black- 
thorn winter, from the fact that the white blossoms 


of the thorn are then in flower, while the weather is 
nearly always cold. This month and May are very 
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rightly called the keys of the year, as the weather 
experienced during them most materially influences 
agricultural prospects :— 


** Betwixt April and May if there be rain, 
*Tis worth more than oxen and wain.”’ 


‘* April rains for men, May for beasts,” 


which means that a wet April is of special benefit to 
corn crops, a wet May to grass lands. 

With the exception of a local proverb and the one 
quoted among the examples in March, both referring 
to the first three days of April, there is no saying 
attached to any particular day in April. The 
proverb alluded to above is common in Huntingdon ; 
it is to the effect that there will be a flood in June 
if the first three days of April are foggy. 

As Easter Day this year falls on the 16th of April, 
the proverbs connected with that day find their proper 
place here :— 


** A rainy Easter betokens a good harvest.” 


** A good deal of rain on Easter Day 
Gives a crop of good grass but little good hay.” 


‘* Late Easter, long cold spring.” 


*¢ Tf the sun shine on Easter Day, it shines on Whit 
Sunday likewise.” 


The time of Easter, however, varies so much, that 
it is obvious no reliance can in any way be placed 
on these prognostications. 


eS . ' . . 
Varieties. 

Porery in AmericA.—An American priest, a seeeder from 
the Church of Rome, in giving a public lecture in the Opera 
House, Philadelphia, said, ‘The number of Roman Catholics 
is greatly over-estimated, and among Americans they make 
very few converts. Calculating in their manner—that is, includ- 
ing every man, woman, and child—we will not find 5,000,000. 
Of the children they lose at least fifty per cent. —seventy-five per 
cent. of boys and twenty-five per cent. of girls. If the immi- 
gration of Catholics should cease to-day, in less than twenty 
years three-fourths of the Catholic churches would be closed for 
want of worshippers. Among all the pew-holders in the Roman 
churches in this city there are not ten per cent. native Ameri- 
cans, Catholicism is not an indigenous plant here, but of foreign 
growth, and does not thrive. But the leaders are shrewd. 
They know how to display to the best advantage. It is a bless- 
ing, indeed, for our glorious country that things are not as they 
want to make us believe.” 


DruNKENNESS IN LANCASHIRE.—The Annual Police Returns 
of South Lancashire will be not a little surprise and discourage- 
ment to those who trust in paternal legislation. They can be 
no surprise at all to those who have duly recognised the great 
facts which govern what is called the growth of intemperance. 

. The state of things disclosed, however, is most lamentable, and 
the duty of doing what can be done to check it, if we can only 
find out what that is, most imperative. It is a poor consolation 
to be told that serious crimes are rather decreasing than other- 
wise, and that the general increase is in cases of actual intoxica- 
tion and the smaller offences immediately arising from it. A 
man habitually or very frequently drunk is spoilt altogether. 
He is brutalised himself; his domestic duties, if he has any, 
are neglected ; he surrounds himself with misery, degradation, 
and crime ; and even if his tendency is not to actual robbery or 
to violence, the results are really the same. He is the man who 
breeds and fosters that incurable plague of modern civilisation, 
the ill-fed, ill-clothed, ill-taught, il-mannered family, ever 
defying all the wiles of benevolence and all the arts of legisla- 
tion. A population of drunkards is a population of brutes, and 
very bad brutes too, not much the better for generally keeping 





on the windy side of law, and being objects of disgust rather 
than of hostility. So we may as well say at once, it matters 
very little to be told that burglaries, perhaps, or homicides are 
diminishing. What the public have latterly been giving their 
special attention to, with hopes and expectations more or less 
sanguine, is the repression of drunkenness by early closiny 
hours, and by the increased interference of the police for the 
enforcement of the new provisions. But it would appear from 
the Lancashire statistics that the milder regimen adopted either 
has not succeeded at all, or the proof of its success depends on 
careful analysis. Doubtless there are many considerations to be 
taken into account, but the visible fact is an enormous increase 
of intoxication. It is significantly described in the paper before 
us as the general propensity of Lancashire people to get drunk 
when they can. [We happened to visit Blackpool, the favourite 
Lancashire watering-place, during the Brewster Sessions, last 
summer, and heard the astounding statement that in that town 
there 7 a public-house or gin-shop to every seventy inhabi- 
tants. 


Lonpon InstitutTion.—Mr. Edward B. Nicholson, Principal 
Librarian and Superintendent of the London Institution, Fins- 
bury Cireus, gives the following statement :—‘‘The library of 
the London Institution contains some 60,000 volumes, and is, I 
think, generally admitted to be, as a whole, much superior to 
that of the Corporation. In some departments—as the history 
and topography of the United Kingdom—it is singularly rich. 
‘the list of svientific periodicals—English, German, and French 
—which lie on its tables is most ample ; and I believe that in 
no other metropolitan library can Parliamentary papers be so 
certainly and so quickly obtained by the reader, who, indeed, 
has rarely to wait five minutes for any book whatever. The 
room (ninety-six feet by forty-six feet) is one of the largest, 
handsomest, and best lighted in London ; the locality, Vins: 
bury Circus, is about the quietest and pleasantest in the City, 
and is at the same time less than three hundred yards from the 
Moorgate Street and Broad Street stations of the Metropolitan 
line, and the Liverpool Stréet stations of the North London and 
Great Eastern. And yet this library is the great failure of the 
London Institution. The fortunes of the Institution have some- 
what fluctuated since it was founded by a vast subscription of 
the merchants of London, with Porson as its first librarian. 
But for some short time past, despite the smallness of its in- 
come (about £3,000), it has been on the high road to prosperity ; 
its news and magazine rooms are well frequented, its theatre is 
filled twice a week during some four months in the year by 
audiences who enjoy the privilege of listening to lecturers of 
the highest distinction ; its circulating library rapidly increases 
in extent, usefulness, and popularity ; and the number of mem- 
bers’ shares which lapse from time to time is now quite insufli- 
cient to supply the public demand for.them. But the City has 
ceased to be the residence of the professional and commercial 
men whe form the bulk of the nine hundred members. During 
business hours they cannot come to read; after business they 
go home to the country or to distant parts of town ; and so, for 
more ycars than can be told, this fine library has attracted only 
some twenty readers a day. Last February, however, the Board 
of Management resolved that in future each member should re- 
ecive as many cards of admission to the library as he wished to 
give away.” 


Hours FoR THE Poor 1x Lonpon.—Under this title Miss 
Octavia Hill has reprinted, in pamphlet form, some articles 
formerly contributed to magazines, and also the substance of a 
report to the Local Government Board on a proposed co-opera- 
tion of volunteers and poor-law officials. They are republished 
now in consequence of the passing of Mr. Cross’s Artisans 
Dwellings Bill. By that Act two separate classes of powers are 
given. ‘There isa power to destroy, and there is a power to 
construct. Miss Hill, as far as appears, has had to do exclu- 
sively with purchased buildings. Touching her work in_ its 
early stages, she narrates how she managed the work and Mr. 
Ruskin found the money. The first three houses were pul- 
chased for £750. The scheme has been in operation about a 
year and a half (this was in 1866). ‘‘The financial resiflt is 
that the scheme has paid five per cent. interest on all the 
capital ; has repaid £48 of the capital ; sets of two rooms have 
been let for little more than the rent of one, the houses have 
been kept in repair, all expenses have been met for taxes, ground 
rent, and insurance.” Altogether, we learn, Mr. Ruskin risked 
at first upwards of £3,000 on the scheme ; and he has been re- 
paid in every case. That is the material result ; and as for the 
moral result, who can tell the advantage to the inmates of these 
courts, once squalid and miserable, now clean and decent, of the 
altered state of things, conducive alike to honesty, morality, and 
religion, under which they come to live ? 
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